CHAPTER   X

FUNDAMENTAL  TENDENCIES
II. REALISM AND SYMBOLISM

DISCIPLINE and inspiration, the classical and the romantic,
are tendencies in the human mind; the realistic and the
symbolic tendencies are two ways of considering the
material upon which the human mind is at work. Realism con-
sists in dealing with the facts purely in and for themselves;'
Symbolism is interested only in what the facts signify.

Once more, we are compelled to be on our guard against
associations of ideas which, although they have some historical
justification, offer no philosophical validity. The temper of the
realistic school and of the realistic age was, not dispassionate,
but passionately harsh and cymcaL In this, it was the reverse of
scientific} but it succeeded in coloring even science with its own
pessimism. This, of course, is not true of Realism as a per-
manent tendency. It is absurd to assume that only the sordid is
realj a fragrance is no less real than a stench. Yet we find it
almost impossible to dispel this confusion, now nearly a hun-
dred years old. The policies we still call "realistic" are inspired
by fanatical ideologies, like "race" or "empire," and lead to the
ruthless sacrifice of obvious, practical, real values, such as
wealth, comfort, liberty, and life itself. We are apt to call
certain visionaries realists only because their dreams happen to
be nightmares: to work for an organized world is far more
realistic than to prophesy eternal and senseless conflict*
Through a similar confusion, we believe that Symbolism is
necessarily nebulous, because the school which adopted that
name sedulously cultivated the vague* Surely, Dante, Milton,